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a very short one. It is a matter of tens or perhaps
hundreds of thousands, but not of millions of years. In
these terraces are found the tools of palaeolithic men,
and the remains of mammals, some extinct, Bothers sur-
viving either in England or in other lands/ These in-
dicate great changes of climate, for while some (e.g.
the mammoth or reindeer) indicate colder ^conditions
than those of to-day, there was at least one warmer
episode, when the hippopotamus and a bivalve (Cyrena
fluminalis) now found in the Nile lived in the Thames.
The correlation of these terraces with those of other
river-basins, with cave-deposits, etc., and with such few
marine strata as have quite recently been raised above
sea-level, is a long and difficult task, only roughly com-
pleted so far. Continual advances are being made in
this correlation, which is intimately connected with the
progress of our knowledge of prehistoric man. Those
who wish to form some idea of what has been accom-
plished in this direction are recommended to look at
Burkitt and Childe's elaborate table (6), but they should
remember that the correlations it gives are often only
approximate or tentative.

When, in the various ways indicated, the relative
ages of most sedimentary rocks have been more or
less accurately fixed, how can we proceed to determine
absolute age, in thousands or millions of years?
Here geologists were almost helpless. There are a
number of cases in which the absolute time taken in
the deposition of a particular thickness of strata can
be accurately determined, because they show definite
seasonal alterations (like the annual rings of a tree).
Such deposits are known as "varves," from the classi-